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her friends learnt to quail before the approach of one of these
"confidential whispers"; for Caroline's sense of being unjustly
treated had taken root in her, and each year it strengthened.

In all her portraits she has the same brooding gaze that
looks, not outward, but inward at some continual chagrin.

Leaving Caroline, let us turn and look a little more closely
at the background of Charlotte's life while she is still a child
at Carlton House.
The great garden there must have seemed to her a place
of green delight. It stretched up to Marlborough House,
and was laid out in imitation of Alexander Pope's 'famous
garden at Twickenham. The sounds in the London streets
were gentler then than they are now; the dragon-roar of a
motor omnibus was unknown, the whole present-day genus
of mechanical monsters with their bdlowings and belchings
yet unborn. The shouts of human beings, the rattle of coach
or cart over cobbles, quick-trotting hoofs, or the leaping
ribbon of sound from a coach-horn were so far the loudest
noises that in street or road had broken the stillness of
English air. Within the garden of Carlton House it would
have been almost as quiet as if it were the country, though
at times, percolating through the leaves, might come any
specially strident noise from London outside; that London in
which, if we could see it now, everyone would appear to be in
fancy dress. The Cries of London were not then a set of Wheatley
engravings hanging on the wall, but buxom daughters of the
people sing-songing their wares to catch the passer-by. Nearly
all the old street-cries are dead now or shrunk only to a few
words, but one has managed to survive, and at the end of
each summer, mingling with the screech of traffic is still to be
heard the whining dirge of Sweet Lavender, an eighteenth
century ghost strangely Irving on when nearly everything that
once companioned it is gone. But in Charlotte's time every
kind of article was being sold in the street, and the sellers'
twanging voices may have reached her in the garden as she
swayed to and fro beneath the branches in her swing. Or
perhaps she would hear the gay flutter of fifes above the rat-a-
pan of drums as a detachment of soldiers went by; or a far-
blown trumpet, a mere shred of sound in the distance. There
were a number of bowers and grottoes in this garden, and